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Letters to the Editor 501 



AROUND-THE-WORLD LETTERS 
(Extracts from letters dated November 22 to 28.) 

Deab Editob: We have a four days' stop in Bombay to allow the passengers 
who made the side trip to Agra to get back to the ship. I have been very 
busy, but through the kind consideration of the doctor, I had an opportunity to 
go ashore for one day. With a guide, a Mohammedan, with a stunning white 
turban, Norfolk jacket, and tight-fitting checked trousers, I saw the sights. 
The streets and the bazaars are just as picturesque as in Cairo, only a little less 
dirty. There is more white worn, and it is usually clean. There was no 
time to visit the hospitals. I saw the Tower of Silence where the Parsees 
place their dead to be devoured by vultures. It sounds horrible, but when you see 
these secluded towers set in this beautiful garden, and notice the reverence and 
intelligence with which they interpret their belief, you almost wish you could 
believe it too. The body is carried on a litter in a winding sheet, all white. 
The mourners, all men, follow on foot, dressed in white, walking two by two, 
holding handkerchiefs between them. The procession halts at a certain point 
in the garden. Two bearers carry the litter inside of the tower, removing the 
sheet with hooks or holders, their faces averted. They immediately withdraw, 
and the vultures swoop down, picking the body clean in two hours. The sun 
bleaches the bones very quickly. In the rainy season, they are all washed into 
a pit in the centre where they are entirely destroyed by the action of the sun 
and rain. The water flows out through two filters, returning to the earth. In 
this way they fulfil their belief of " earth to earth." Not even the Parsees 
themselves have ever been inside the tower, — only the bearers, who belong to a 
certain caste, and are bound by sacred vows. There are five towers, one built 
250 years ago, when found inadequate, was left for the old families, like Trinity 
church yard. One is for those who commit suicide or die in a hospital. Two 
are for different castes or degrees of wealth, I could not understand just which, 
and the fifth for just anybody not classified in the other four. The Parsees 
look very intelligent, clean, prosperous, and do not wear barbaric ornaments in 
their noses and ears. 

The Hindus burn their dead. When they are rich, their funeral pile 
is of sandalwood, when poor, any other wood. The funeral piles looked 
exactly like our fires made of railroad ties. The mourners sit bunched 
on benches, just out of range of the heat of the fire. The ashes are afterward 
placed in a vessel and hung on a tree in the court yard, and when there are a 
sufficient number a pilgrimage is made to the sacred city of Benares and there 
cast into the Ganges. . . . 

November 28th. I have just been to " The Garden of Eden," and like the 
other sinners, I had to leave. Only the reason was different; I assure you there 
were no apples. We are in Colombo, Ceylon, and yesterday we went to Kandy, 
which they say is the original paradise. When I saw it I believed it; never 
have I seen such beauty. There are mountains that are more lovable than 
impressive. The vegetation is all like a huge park — and the people most beau- 
tiful of all, like bronze statues — plump babies; lithe, straight, handsome young 
people; dignified, gracious age. School was closed on account of the onslaught 
of "•American millionaires." The streets were lined with laughing, cheering, 
waving children. It was my first experience in a rickshaw, and there will 
never be another one quite like it. Charlotte Ehrmcher. 



